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dependants upon great men.    Half the hack-authors
aspired to subsidies from the secret-service money, and
the other half were looking for a reward when their
patrons should have a turn in the distribution of good
things.    The Press was freer than elsewhere, for the
English system of government gave importance to
public discussion.     Both Ministers and Opposition
wished to influence voters through the papers.    But
the   authors  were   in   the   position   of   dependent
auxiliaries, prosecuted for libel if they went too far,
and recompensed by pensions for the risks they had
to run ; they were despised, even by those who used
them, as a set of mercenary guerillas, employed to do
dirty work and insinuate charges which could not be
made by responsible people, and ready, as was sup-
posed, to serve on whichever side would pay them
best.      According to  a well-known  anecdote,   two
writers of the eighteenth century decided by the toss
of a halfpenny which should write for Walpole and
which should write for his adversary Pulteney; but
the choice was generally decided by less reputable
motives.    Now, so long as the Press meant such a
class it was of course natural that the trade should
be regarded as discreditable, and should be carried
on by men who had less care for their character than
for their pockets.    In Kngland, where our develop-
ment has been continuous and traditions linger long,